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delegates of the Constituent States; voting was to be by ballot,
but no abstention or neutrality was to be permitted, and for
all decisions a three-fourths affirmation was to be required.

A further detail anticipates modern practice. 'To avoid
Quarrel for Precedence, the Room may be Round, and have
divers Doors to come in and go out at, to prevent Exceptions.*
Finally, Penn in his Summary 'enumerates some of those many
real Benefits that flow from this Proposal for the Present and
Future Peace of Europe.* Not the least is that it will prevent
'the Spilling of so much humane and Christian blood'; it will
'in some degree recover the reputation of Christianity . . .
in the sight of infidels'; it will tend to public economy and
permit the diversion of funds wasted on war to social reform,
to education, to the promotion of trade, etc.; it will facilitate
the mutual intercourse of different nations by affording such
'ease and security of travel and traffic* as has not been known
since the break up of the Roman Empire 'into so many
Sovereignties'; by the admission of the Ottoman Empire to
the Federation Europe will be secured against Turkish inroads
far more effectually than by a Christian Crusade for the
expulsion of the infidel from Europe. It will encourage
mutual hospitality and intercourse between Sovereigns: 'it
were,' he says, ea great motive to the tranquillity of the world
if that they could freely converse face to face, and personally
give and receive marks of civility and kindness. An hospitality
that leaves these impressions behind, will hardly let ordinary
matters prevail, to mistake or quarrel one another/ Inciden-
tally, it will enable Princes to marry for love, and so eliminate
the dynastic factor from the problem of European peace.

Several points of great significance emerge from a closer
analysis of Penn*s remarkable Essay. No scheme for the